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which was less spectacular than that held by his
brother or Mr. Churchill. He proved right, for the
solid achievements of that administration lay as much
in the province for which he was responsible as in the
domain of the Chancellor of the Exchequer or of the
Foreign Secretary. Yet Locarno as such is a thing of
the past; Mr. Churchill's Budgets are forgotten, though
the brilliance with which he introduced them lives in
the memory; but the houses that were built still remain,
the widows5 pensions are still paid, and the Local
Government Act is still on the statute-book. What the
father had made the Colonial Office, the son made the
Ministry of Health, that is to say one of the most
important posts under the Crown.

It has already been mentioned that housing was one
of the few problems which Mr. Chamberlain had had
time to tackle during those somewhat hectic fifteen
months of his life that followed the fall of the Coalition.
At the close of the war there was a shortage of houses
which developed into a famine when the demobilized
soldiers began to settle down. There were several reasons
for this, of which the most important was, of course,
the war itself; but Mr. Lloyd George's ill-fated scheme
for the taxation of land values, whifch was included
in the co-called "People's Budget", must bear some of
the blame. Then there was the deterioration of build-
ings, and the rise in the standard of comfort demanded
by the younger generation. When the war ended it
was reckoned that there was a shortage of between
500,000 and 800,000 houses, apart from the annual
need of 100,000 to meet the requirements of the
normal increase in population and to take the place
of those demolished.

The Coalition made "Homes for Heroes" one of its